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Radio is passing through the zenith of achievement. 
In the United States alone, there are 2,500 stations and 
in U.S. homes, there are 89 million receiving sets, plus 
an additional 37 million in automobiles. This is three 
times the number of tv sets in the nation. Playing as it 
does a vital role in informing, educating, and entertain- 
ing the public, radio has become both important and 
lucrative. 

While radio has made tremendous progress in this 
part of the world, it is still in the developmental stage in 
many of the so-called economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. Very little attention has been paid and 
hardly any study has been made concerning the public 
service aspect of the radio in those areas. 


Role of Radio in India’s Progress 


India, for instance, potentially one of the biggest 
markets of the world, having a population of 420 million 
people, has emerged as the biggest democracy in the 
world; very little literature is available to indicate the 
role of radio in India’s progress. 

The All India Radio (henceforth referred to as AIR) 
is the largest broadcasting organization in Asia today, 
and the fourth largest in the world. The AIR in India is 
a good example of a state-owned and -operated system. 
Broadcasting in India, which was begun in 1924 by an 
amateur club in Bombay, has reached a gigantic height 
at the present time. In 1927, Indian Broadcasting Com- 
pany was formed as a private concern, but since it could 
not pay the expenses, it was taken over by the govern- 
ment in 1930. 

The radio in India is playing an important part in 
hastening the democratic process and is contributing to 
the development of culture and the standardization of 
languages. The AIR, which has hitherto been a part of 
the Department of Communications, is now an indepen- 
dent ministry under the separate charge of a full-fledged 
minister of government of India. 

India’s broadcast network is faced with the problem 


of serving an immense population speaking 16 languages 
and using 175 dialects. The state-controlled All India 
Radio, which was operating with only 44 transmitters in 
early 1952 with a total power of 370 kilowatts, has al- 
ready increased its potential by 25 per cent. A five-year 
plan approved by the Indian government has since been 
completed and has resulted in AIR’s present stage, where- 
by it broadcasts 73 news transmissions daily — 44 to 
home listeners and 29 abroad. Home bulletins occupy 
9-1/2 hours and external bulletins occupy 5 hours every 
day. 

The external services division of AIR broadcasts 21 
hours daily in 12 languages to Europe, Africa, and 
Australia, and also to other parts of the world. In 1954 
the AIR supplied program material to other countries 
for their domestic use, including Australia, Malaya, 
Burma, Ceylon, Germany, Jordan, and the U.S. Another 
welcome progress has been in the field of community- 
listening sets. Since 1952, the number of community- 
listening sets has increased from 4,750 to 5,900. Madras 
has the highest number of such sets, 2,516, out of which 
only 139 are located in schools. Educational broadcasts 
are made daily and include special programs for in- 
dustrial workers and farmers. Most stations are now 
broadcasting special programs for schools. 

The AIR does not broadcast commercials. It is fash- 
ioned on the lines of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. The BBC operates as a public corporation and is 
financed by annual fees from receiving-set owners. The 
AIR, too, is owned and operated by the state. The re- 
ceiving-set owners pay a license fee annually to subsidize 
the operating cost of the radio stations. In some countries, 
there is a combination of the American and Indian sys- 
tems. A discussion about radio advertising prospects in 
India is presented in a later chapter. For the present, 
Indian businessmen go to other media to advertise their 
goods, and India continues to be the advertiser’s night- 
mare in the realm of broadcasting. 

Freedom of the airways is linked with a number of 
other freedoms in the communications system of a nation. 
As this study indicates, the press in India is relatively 
free, since that freedom cannot be unrelated to other 
freedoms. It seems there is no organized barrier to 
broadcasting. 


Early History of Broadcasting in India 


Organized broadcasting in India was started by a 
private concern, the Indian Broadcasting Company, which 
set up stations at Bombay and Calcutta in 1927. This 
venture, however, did not succeed and the company was 
liquidated in 1930. Radio dealers and owners of radio 
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sets urged the government to take some action, and the 
government of India, after a good deal of hesitation, 
agreed to run these stations as an experimental measure 
for a short time. It was decided after some time, how- 
ever, to continue this service as a part of the Post and 
Telegraph Department. In the course of the next few 
years, this service assumed considerable importance and 
its program side was made independent of the Post and 
Telegraph Department in 1935, the engineering side in 
1936; both were amalgamated in the same year to form 
All India Radio. Four more stations were set up but they 
were able to provide only limited coverage. 

War gave a new fillip to broadcasting. Government 
was anxious to keep the country informed of latest de- 
velopments. The new Services Division was consequently 
considerably strengthened and a number of high power 
transmitters were installed in Delhi for external service 
broadcasts. A development plan for broadcasting was 
drawn up in 1946, which opened new possibilities for 
this medium to help make India an informed democracy. 

Six stations were in operation in August 1947: Bom- 
bay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, and Tiruchirap- 
palli. These stations could hardly cover all the important 
linguistic areas of the country. A pilot scheme was 
drawn up, therefore, to provide a partial service to these 
areas. Under this scheme, stations were set up at Jullun- 
dur, Amritsar, Cuttack, Shillong-Gauhati, Nagpur, Vi- 
jayawada, Allahabad, Ahmadabad, Srinagar, Jammu, 
Dharwar, and Calicut. Stations in the old princely states 
like Baroda, Hyderabad, Trivandrum, and Mysore were 
also taken over by April 1950. New stations were opened 
at Poona (1953), Simla (1955), Indore (1955), Jaipur 
(1955), Bangalore (1955), Rajkot (1955), Bhopal 
(1956), and Ranchi (1957). 


Present Growth and Set-Up 


Broadcasting is the exclusive responsibility of the 
central government under the present constitution. All 
India Radio is under the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting. A director general is head of the depart- 
ment and is assisted by officers engaged in specialized 
work such as engineering, programming, and administra- 
tion. A separate unit deals with the implementation of 
development plans. All India Radio has 52 transmitters, 
32 studio centers, and 28 receiving centers at present. Its 
external services are directed to countries in Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and Australia. Active cooperation is maintained 
with other technical organizations abroad by the engi- 
neering section. 

There are now 28 stations. They cover all important 
linguistic regions of the country. Each station is under 
the charge of a station director or an assistant station 
director with an engineering officer to help him in tech- 
nical matters. 

All India Radio has one of the biggest high power 
transmitter installations in the East. Signals are beamed 
to target areas by means of beamed aerials which occupy 
nearly 400 acres of land. 


Broadcast Receiver Licenses 


There is a steady growth of listening in India which 
can be judged from the increase in broadcast receiver 
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licenses. In 1947 (August), the number of licenses (a 
types) was 256,161; by 1957 (August) it had risen t 
1,225,960. In 1959 (August) the number rose to 1,724 
019. The number of community receivers in rural and in 
dustrial areas and schools has also gone up considerably 

Fees for radio licenses can be paid at any post offic 
in the whole of India. 


Programs for Everyone | 


Programs are planned keeping in view the variey 
tastes and requirements of listeners. It is also ensured the 
great objectives of broadcasting are not ignored. li 
music — which is nearly half of all the programs broad 
cast from AIR — the aim is to broadcast genuine Indias 
music. To acquaint listeners of both systems of Indiaa 
music — Hindustani and Karnatic— special program: 
of Karnatic music in the north and Hindustani music in 
the south are broadcast. Music lessons are broadcast fo} 
those who have an elementary knowledge of music. Sudha 
sangeet,* composed of short pieces of attractive classica: 
songs, is broadcast to familiarize the average listene; 
with the beauty of classical music. Indian music did no} 
have orchestral or group music. AIR has set up vari 
vrinda which presents elaborations of ragas and raginis 
and has attempted thematic compositions on subjects like 
Meghdoot, Kalingavijaya, etc., as well. | 

Radio Sangeet Sammelan is held once a year simul. 
taneously at Delhi, Madras, and Bombay before invite 
audiences in which eminent musicians take part. It is the 
most important festival of music in the country. A sym: 
posium is held along with it in which various aspects of 
Indian music are discussed. A National Program of 
Music is broadcast from Delhi every Saturday at 9:30 
p-m. This program is relayed by all the stations in India. 

An annual music competition is held to discover fresh 
talent among juvenile artists. The competition is open 
to young artists between 16 and 21 years, and 1,224 
candidates appeared in it in 1955 and 1,115 in 1956. 

In light music, an effort is made to choose songs for 
poetic quality and their tunes are derived from simple 
classical music or attractive folk songs. Light music 
units have been set up at eight stations. They have pro- 
duced some extremely good songs which are becoming 
increasingly popular with our listeners. Folk music plays 
an important part in the station’s programs and units 
with a mobile van and recording apparatus have been sei 
up in certain areas which are rich in folk music to tap the 
available talent there. 

The president, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, inaugurated the 
sixth Radio Sangeet Sammelan in New Delhi on October 
24, 1959. The president also gave prizes to the winners in 
the music competition organized by AIR to discover new 
and promising talent. 

Describing music as the connecting link between the 
material and the spiritual world, the president said: “The 
material aspect of music is more commonly known but 
lovers of art are familiar with its spiritual effect also. ] 
can say this particularly about our country where de- 
votees and saints have all looked upon music as a means 
of spiritual pursuits.” 

Nor would it be correct to say that music is some: 


* Hindi words and phrases are defined in an appended glossary. 


‘thing too ethereal or abstract and that it is not a moving 
force for the worldly people. The fact is that music is no 
less important as a source of education and entertainment 
for the common people than as a means of advancement 
for those spiritually inclined. 

_ The nation’s tradition of music was considered to be 
the index of its cultural progress and the spiritual growth 
‘of its people. Music could be pressed into the service of 
society. It could provide welcome aid in harnessing col- 
lective effort. 

Dr. Prasad commended the “good work” done by 
AIR in its efforts to organize community music, for 
‘music should be at the service of society as well as the 
)individual. 
| The appreciation of classical music had permeated a 
tlarge majority of people, while music as a source of en- 
jtertainment and education was becoming increasingly 
}popular. Through the music conference sponsored by All 
jIndia Radio, he felt encouragement was given to young 
jaspirants as well as to established masters. The conference 
talso led to closer ties between the Hindustani and Kar- 
matic styles of music which constitute welcome signs of 
yawakening. 

Considerable accomplishment has been made by AIR 
‘in putting our folk music on its feet again, in populariz- 
ting saral geet — light music — and in its effort to re- 
\vitalize classical music. 

Last year’s decision to give solo items only to Class 
'B artists and above led to an improved standard of re- 
' citals, while the National Program of Music on Saturday 
shad become practically an institution which had given 
jpeople an opportunity to listen to the best music avail- 
yable in the country. 

| The statement that part of the National Program will 
thenceforth consist of recordings of ever-living artists 
jcame as unwelcome news. The National Program has a 
‘distinct appeal as a “live” program. 

_ Efforts are being made to organize more effectively 
orchestra! and choral music (vadya vrinda and vrindgan). 
| The beautiful orchestral compositions by AIR’s Na- 
tional Orchestra conducted by Pannalal Ghosh and a 
dhrupad in bhimpalasi sung by the students of the Gand- 
wharva Mahavidyalaya and composed by Dinkar Kaikini 
)proved the highlight of music events. A recital of vocal 
jand instrumental music by the winners of the Radio 
Music Competition followed. 

A National Program of Plays is broadcast every 
'month. The best plays written in any language in India 
sare chosen and are then translated into other languages. 
‘These plays are simultaneously broadcast from various 
stations in the language of their region. 

Talks, features, and discussions are broadcast from 
‘each station and are so planned that listeners can keep 
in touch with developments in arts, science, and litera- 
jture. A National Program of Talks is broadcast every 
| Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. and is relayed by all stations. 
Panel lectures are delivered once a year in which dis- 
tinguished scholars discuss important aspects of their 
work and study. 


ject is to give to women listeners information on house- 
keeping, child care, nutrition, mental health and their 


place in the community and the nation. 

In children’s programs, chorus songs, talks, discus- 
sions, short stories, plays, features, and quiz programs 
are broadcast. They are so designed that children get 
information and education through interesting programs. 

School broadcasts are given from 20 stations at pres- 
ent, of which 12 originate while others relay. These broad- 
casts are radio’s contribution to education. The best 
talent available in the area is harnessed to communicate 
knowledge which stimulates minds of school children. A 
consultative panel helps the stations in the planning of 
their programs. 


Community Broadcasts 


Rural areas in India are not yet easily accessible and 
have limited opportunities for education and entertain- 
ment. Radio, therefore, assumes an important role in 
informing and entertaining the population living in these 
areas. State governments have provided listening facili- 
ties in many of the villages in their states. Sets have also 
been installed by some of the municipalities and district 
boards. All India Radio broadcasts special programs to 
the rural listeners. The main emphasis of these broad- 
casts is to provide useful information to the villager 
through dialogues, discussions, and plays and to increase 
his awareness of everyday affairs through news, talks, 
and discussions. Special care is taken to see that this much 
needed education and information is presented in an 
interesting manner. Folk songs find a prominent place 
in these broadcasts. A rural advisory committee is at- 
tached to each station and advises the station on the plan- 
ning and presentation of these programs. 

Special farm forum programs are also broadcast 
from some of the stations. A group composed of rural 
listeners is formed in a village with listening facilities 
and it holds follow-up discussions on the various items 
included in a particular broadcast. Reactions of this 
group are then sent to the station and are considered by 
it while planning future programs. All India Radio’s 
program staff makes frequent tours to farm forum cen- 
ters to discuss with farm forum groups their special 
problems. 


The number of community sets provided at com- 
mon meeting places in villages for listening by 
several persons at a time was only 2,000 in 1948. 
It rose to 7,000 by 1954. By that time the number 
of villages (with population over 1000) within 
listening range of All India Radio had gone up 
to 29,000. The number of new community sets 
distributed in 1954-55 was 1,330, in 1955-56 it 
was 10,284, and in 1956-57 it was 13,542. During 
1957-58, 11,000 sets are expected to be added. 
With the completion of these supplies the country 
would be having about 50,000 community installa- 
tions and by 1961 the number is expected to rise 
to about 90,000. Thus by 1961 most of the villages 
of the country with population of 1000 or more 
or above and some with lesser population will have 
been supplied with community receiver installa- 
tions. 4 


Programs for industrial workers are also broadcast 
from Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmadabad, Lucknow, 
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Allahabad, Trivandrum and Kojhikode. These programs 
are designed to provide information and entertainment to 
the industrial workers and timings are fixed in consulta- 
tion with the labor department of various states. 


‘Vividh Bharati’ 


Vividh Bharati, AIR’s new venture in the field of 
entertainment, was inaugurated in October 1957. This 
program has been started to meet the growing demand of 
the listeners for a program of popular music and light 
items. It is being broadcast for five hours on week days 
and for seven and one-half hours on Sundays and princi- 
pal festival days. The program is carried on two very 
powerful short wave transmitters simultaneously from 
Bombay and Madras and can easily be heard in any 
part of India. The bulk of programs consists of attractive 
songs, skits, playlets, operas, poetry recitals, and music 
of all types and for all tastes. The items are based on 
contributions by all the radio stations in India, and, 
therefore, reflect the culture of every part of the country. 
The program is presented and composed in simple Hindi. 
Every day, however, a short special program in one 
other Indian language besides Hindi is broadcast under 
Bharat vani for half an hour. 


News 


News service was started in 1937 and was consider- 
ably expanded during the war. At present, 79 bulletins 
are broadcast from Delhi in 29 Indian and foreign lan- 
guages. Each station relays bulletins broadcast in the 
language or languages of the area in addition to bulletins 
in English and Hindi which are relayed by all. 

Regional news bulletins are also broadcast from 
Lucknow (Hindi), Bhopal (Hindi), Bombay (Gujarati 
and Marathi), Madras (Tamil), Hyderabad (Telugu), 
Trivandrum (Malayalam), Bangalore (Kannada), Cal- 
cutta (Bengali), and Gauhati (Assamese). The regional 
bulletins are relayed by all stations within the same 
language area. The total duration of the news transmis- 
sions of All India Radio emanating from Delhi amounts 
to 14 hours and 25 minutes. The total duration of the 
news bulletins originating at regional centers is one 
hour and forty minutes. 

The Indian languages in which the news division 
broadcasts bulletins are: Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, Telugu, 
Tamil, Marathi, Malayalam, Urdu, Gujarati, Assamese, 
Kannada, Kashmiri, Dogri, and Punjabi. 

The languages in which bulletins are broadcast for 
non-Indian listeners overseas are the following: English, 
French, Burmese, Chinese, Indonesian, Arabic, Persian, 
Pushtu, Portuguese, Swahili, Tibetan, and Gorkhali. 

A bulletin is also broadcast in Konkani. 


External Service 

The first external service broadcast by All India 
Radio was in Pushtu in 1939. During the Second World 
War, broadcasts in some more languages were added and 
today over 20 hours of programs are broadcast daily for 
various target areas in 16 languages from a number of 
powerful transmitters. These broadcasts are directed to 
listeners in several countries in Asia, Africa, Australia, 
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and Europe. Listeners are provided with a varied fare 0: 
music, news, plays, features, and talks. Close contacts ary 
maintained with foreign broadcasting organizations t¢ 
facilitate exchange of broadcast material. Overseas pub: 
licity for these broadcasts is given in program journals 
in English, Arabic, and Persian. In addition, mimeo) 
eraphed pamphlets of program schedules in Burmese: 
Chinese, Pushtu, and Tibetan are also circulated. Copies 
of these journals — “India Calling” (English), “Idhai 
atel-Hind” (Arabic), and “Sada-e-Hind” (Persian), are 
sent direct to listeners or supplied through the Indian 
Diplomatic Missions. 


Program Exchange 


There is a program Exchange Unit which has twa 
sections. The external section distributes recordings 
to foreign broadcasting organizations. It has supplied 
fairly regularly such materials to USSR, Nairobi, Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, 
Japan, Fiji Islands, BBC, and UNO. The internal section 
makes available outstanding programs of various na- 
ture to one another. 
Transcription Service 


This service was started in April 1954. It has a com- 
plete unit of record processing plant which processes and 
prints gramophone records of production of All India 
Radio light music units. Hundreds of such transcriptions 
have been processed during the last three years. It has 
in stock recordings of post-prayer addresses of Mahatma 
Gandhi for a duration of 51 hours which are now being 
processed. Recordings of several other outstanding per- 
sonalities including masters of music are also in its 
archives. It has been able to make a collection of record- 
ings of Netajee Subhash Chandra Bose from various 
sources from within and outside the country. A complete 
set of sound effects for use of AIR stations is also under 
production in this service. 


Monitoring Service 


It is located at Simla and monitors about 92 broad- 
casts per day in about a dozen languages from 25 sta- 
tions. It feeds AIR news bulletins and issues periodical 
reports for the use of certain government departments. 

It was stated that it would form the nucleus for the 
research program to be undertaken by the monitoring 
organization of the Communications Ministry. Work on 
four other similar stations was in progress at Nagpur, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. Speaking at the inaugu- 
ration attended by members of Parliament and telecom- 
cunications engineers, Dr. Subbarayou said that radio 
frequencies could not be indiscriminately used. Their 
uncoordinated use would result in uncontrollable inter- 
ference, a punishment inflicted on most of us while 
listening to radio programs. Even with coordinated use, 
interference exists to various degrees. 2 

An international monitoring station has been in- 
augurated at Ghatorui, about ten miles from Delhi. 

The station, erected by the wireless planning and 
coordination branch of Union Ministry of Communica- 
tions will help in efficient management of radio frequency 


in the country. 

) The international station, so named because it con- 
forms to international standards, is the first major one 
‘of its type in the country, though a few experimental 
stations have been in operation for some time. 


‘Training Facilities for Staff 
eS 
A staff training school has been set up which offers 
general as well as specialized courses of training to pro- 
tfessional broadcasters as well as to the program staff of 
|All India Radio. Courses for announcers and news read- 
fers and seminars for producers of spoken-word programs, 
jdrama producers, and music producers are frequently 
jarranged. A training wing for technical personnel is 
ralso contemplated. 


Song and Drama Division (Stage-Wing of Air) 


| The Song and Drama Division was constituted by the 
jMinistry of Information and Broadcasting in 1954 and 
kwas transferred to AIR in 1956. It is responsible for 
‘publishing India’s five-year plans and other development 
jactivities through the medium of stage performances and 
jsong recitals, etc., before audiences. Performances of 
japproved plays are given by registered and subsidized 
sdramatic troupes. Groups of plays written in the different 
‘regional languages of the country are staged. Ballet 
/groups are also given substantial grants to produce new 
ballets based on accepted forms and bringing out the 
‘tempo of new life. Instructional courses in dramatics for 
jsocial education organizers and the field personnel of 
‘Community Development Administration are also ar- 
ranged by the Division. 


Reactions of listeners are vital to any broadcasting 
Jorganization in the planning of its programs. By employ- 
‘ing scientific methods, the listener research unit of AIR 
jendeavors to measure the relative listener preferences to 
‘the various programs broadcast; valuable data is then 


ee for guidance of those engaged in planning and 
production of programs. 


I 
| 
feria Committee 


The Central Program Advisory Committee was formed 
in 1952 and is composed of members who are important 
persons in the various walks of life in the country. They 
advise All India Radio on general principles to be kept 
in view in planning and presentation of programs and 
suggest how they can be made more useful and interest- 
ing. The Central Advisory Board for Music lays down 
jin general terms the music policy for the guidance of 
ATR. 
At stations, public opinion is associated with the plan- 
ee and presentation of programs through the following 


Advisory Committee: 


1) Program Advisory Committee (attached to all 
stations). 

2) Rural Advisory Committee (attached to all sta- 

i tions) . 

3) Consultative Panels for Educational Broadcasts 


(attached to stations broadcasting school pro- 
grams). 

4) Consultative Panels for Indian Music (attached to 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras). 


Copyright of Broadcast Material 


All India Radio has entered into agreements with 
recognized companies and associations for performing 
or broadcast rights in Western and Indian Music. Con- 
tracts are also signed with artists and authors regarding 
plays, features, talks, music, poetry recitals, and short 
stories, etc., broadcast from stations. According to one 
of the conditions of these contracts, the artist or the 
author must keep AIR indemnified against all actions or 
proceedings in case of any infringement of copyright. 


Research 


To solve technical problems concerning broadcasting 
in India, a special department has been created which 
has made important investigations in this field. Field 
strength measurements of various stations are undertaken 
to study propagation conditions over short and long 
distances of both medium and short waves. Ionospheric 
data is regularly compiled to explore frequencies which 
would give optimum reception to AIR’s home as well as 
external broadcasts. Attention has been devoted to acous- 
tics to help design studies which would meet special 
requirements of the country and also be satisfactory from 
the technical point of view. Research is also carried out 
in the various methods of recording to standardize its 
characteristics. 


News Agencies 


The world’s biggest news agencies are the Associated 
Press, United Press International, Reuters, Agence 
France-Presse, and Tass. Most of the news transmitted 
throughout the world is the “headline news,” “straight 
news,” or “spot news.” The bulk of world news is made 
up of political, military, and foreign relations. Merrill, 
in his book Handbook of Foreign Press, says: 


India has 300 dailies of significant size, all 
these taken together circulate three million copies. 
The rate of Indian literacy is rising and UN esti- 
mates put that by 1961 there will be at least 63 
per cent of India’s population which would be 
literate. Broadcasting on a national scale could 
not develop in India because India has 15 differ- 
ent languages and 175 dialects. The biggest news 
agency in India is the “Press Trust of India” 
(PTI), which was founded in 1905. In 1948 it 
became a corporation and non-profit trust gov- 
erned by the Indian press. The PTI is a partner 
in Reuters of Britain, however, it is free to make 
contacts with any news agency and to develop its 
own foreign service. ® 


The government of India does not maintain any news 
agency, nor does it subsidize any. The government main- 
tains a Press Information Bureau which makes regular 
news releases. This gives the government almost a monop- 
oly on the sources of information. The United Nations 
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report on world press states: 


The government of India maintains no news agen- 
cy. No subsidy is paid by the government to any 
news agency or other enterprises in the field of 
information. The government of India owns no 
shares in any private news agency, nor have they 
lent funds to any. The government of India pub- 
lishes no newspapers. The information services 
of the government of India are made available to 
both foreign and domestic users on equal terms. © 


Commercial Radio 


Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, the first minister of inde- 
pendent India in charge of broadcasting, answered the 
question of commercials in the following terms. People 
had hoped that Indian stations would be left open to the 
advertisers but it came to be otherwise. The Sardar said: 


Commercial advertising will not be permitted 
over the radio. Private companies will not be 
allowed to set up broadcasting stations. The gov- 
ernment does not intend to turn All India Radio 
into public concern or corporation as has been 
done in case of the BBC... A new plan has 
been drawn up on an All India basis without ref- 
erence to any further constitutional changes. * 


But there were other avenues which came up and the 
government of India was faced with a peculiar problem. 
All India Radio was faced with some outside competition. 
Here is a story narrated by Business Week in 1953 on 
the commercial side of radio broadcasting in India. 


Radio Ceylon has paved the way for commercial 
radio in India. A lot of foreign native companies 
were finding a way around how to reach India 
in commercials. This was solved when Radio 
Ceylon with a 100 Kw transmitter started broad- 
casting commercials into India directed to the 
Indian listeners. Radio Ceylon now broadcasts 


GLOSSARY 


Bharat vani: ‘Voice of India,’’ a short program broadcast in languages 
other than Hindi (India’s national language). 

Dhrupad in Bhimpalasi: One of the forms of ragas (defined elsewhere in 
this glossary). 

Kalinga vijaya: Drama. 

Meghdoot: Classical Indian drama. 

Radio Sangeet Sammelan: Rodio Music Conference. 

Ragas and raginis: Literally ‘‘color’’ or ‘’mood,’’ frequently misleadingly 
called the ‘‘modes’’ of Hindu music. Actually, a raga is a much more 
specialized tonal frame than a mode. It falls under the classification of 
melody-type which is so important in Oriental music. It prescribes the 
use of typical progressions, stereotyped melodic formulae, rhythmic 
patterns, and ornamentations which serve as a mode! for the creation 
of new melodies. Each raga has not only musical characteristics, but 
also a very definite ‘‘ethical’’ and ‘‘emotional’’ significance. 

Saral geet: Light music. 

Sudha sangeet: Composed of short pieces of attractive classical songs. 
The idea is to create appreciation among listeners for the beauty of 
classical music. 

Vadya vrinda: Orchestral music. 

Vividh Bhorati: A variety entertainment consisting of popular music and 
skits. This program reflects all cultural contribution on a national 


_ basis. 
Vrindgan: Choral music. 
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15 hours daily in Hindi — the national language 
of India. § 


India is potentially one of the biggest markets of th 
world. But it is also the biggest nightmare in the reali 
of commercial advertising. There is no way to get a sale 
message across on a nationwide basis over the radio. _ 

Eight out of every ten people in India are illiterate 
although it is estimated by the United Nations that soo 
the literacy figures in India will go up about 300 pe 
cent. Most newspapers and periodicals reach only a sm 
local audience. The starting point in commercial broa 
casting into Indian territory was made by Radio Go 
Goa is a tiny Portuguese colony on the western coast 
India. Business Week stated in 1949: 


India’s state radio monopoly, the All India Radio, 
is headed for outside competition. At Goa, a small 
radio station has started beaming pepped shows 
and commercials. ® 


Taking into account the effect of the broadcasting by 
these foreign radios and strong liking shown for these 
programs by listeners in India, the government of Indie 
was faced with a tremendous problem — the state-con) 
trolled All India Radio was out of air from the Indiar 
soil and remained dominated by these foreign broad 
casts from Radio Ceylon and Radio Goa. People wer 
tired of listening to classical music all the time anc 
wanted variety and hillbilly music and fun. This outle 
was well met when they tuned to the commercial station 
of these two foreign radios. Concerned by this fact, th 
All India Radio in 1957 started a program of variety an 
light music known as Vividh Bharati and since then th 
All India Radio has exhibited a comeback in popularity: 

It is heartening that international communication is 
succeeding to such an extent that All India Radio carrie 
a live broadcast and running commentary of the Ameri 
can 1960 Presidential election. People in India, even ir 
the remotest villages, clustered around their radios unti 
late at night anxiously awaiting the election returns. 
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